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ABSTRACT 

This paper discusses the life and works of Margaret 
McMillan and Maria Montessori, two advocates for the poor who played 
a significant role in social and educational reform in Britain and 
Italy, respectively, in the late 19th- and early 20th century. The 
upbringing, education, and social milieu of the two women are 
compared, as well as their philosophy and educational outlook. The 
paper notes that both women had a deep concern for the misfortunes of 
the poor and oppressed, understood the importance of good health and 
nutrition in the lives of children, and began schools to educate the 
children of the less fortunate. They had a deep sense of commitment 
and a broad vision for the improvement of all humanity through 
working with children in poverty, The paper concludes that today's 
educators and child advocates can learn a great deal from the lives 
of McMillan and Montessori. (MDM) 
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Ma garet 



McMillan and Maria Montessori: Champions of the Poor 



The last decades of the nineteenth century were a period of rapid urban and 

factories, peop.e flocked to the cities. Their rewards included grossly overcrowded, low 
grade housing and grueling work in poor conditions for little money. 

Children were seen by many parents as investments as contributors to the famdy 

« unti, ,922 was this practice abolished. In ,894 in Eng,and i, was pos S ib,e for e.even- 
year-olds to attend school for half a day only and work the other ha,f. 

M the turn of the century, Britain and Italy had periods of relative prosperity. The 
grad ua> industrialization of their economic, had improved the ,o, of the masses. However, 

described the harsh realities: 

■Tbe stained and tumbling walls, ,he dark, noisy courts, the crowded rooms, 
,he sodden alleys a„ hidden behind roaring s.ree,s...Women who care no 
more. Oiris w^ose youth is a kind of defiance. ChUdren creeping on the 
fiHhy pavement, half-naked, unwashed and covered with sore S ...Ma„y children 
Hve in one-roomed tenements. From these close-packed chamber, where they 
s ,eep, the mother as well as the children, departs in many cases in the 
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m0 r„ing. Of 110 boys,..." had a mother a. horned the other 66, the mother 
was dead or at work all day" (Bradburn, 1989, p. 72). 

slept in one bed ar the end of the room! It - impose for famiiies to care for then 
own chiidren. In the s.ums of Rome and London, haif -starved children roamed the streets. 
Children had neither adequate food or clothing. 

Medicai examination., were difficult as children were iayered and stitched into then 

clothes. One doctor said: 

seemed as if many of the children on obtaining a new garment put it on 
over the old ones and in fact carried ai, .heir property on their backs. In 

of unwhoiesome perspiration, ahhough the weather was coid. On tbe other hand, 
. great number of the chiidren were shockingly underciad. One iittie gir, bad 

of . very thin chemise - a footman's old red waistcoa, foided tightly round her 
a „d fastened with a piece of string, and a b.ue overa,., with straps over the 
shoulder. It moked like a very nea, dress, but was shamefuUy inadequate... 
Another curious fact was that large numbers of the chiidren were absolutely 
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stitched into their clothes" (Bradburn, 1989, p. 91). 

Another doctor stated in 1894 that during a medical inspection it was found that of 
300 children examined, "100 had no, taken their clothes off for over six months - they were 
sewn into them (Bradhurn, 1989, p. 50), Overall, doctors examining .he chndren found the 
cMdr en to be f leabi.ten and verminous, starved, dwarfed, deformed, in need of g.asses, etc. 
„ the San Lorenzo district, a s.um of Rome, children were left unattended; durmg 

t00 voung for school ran wild throughout the buildings defacbtg the newly whitewashed 
W a lk and using their ingenuity on whatever other petty acts of vandalism they could invent. 
Maria Montessori described the children who came to the Children's House: 

•They were tearful, frightened children, so timid that 1 could no, get them ,o 
speak. Their faces were expressionless, their eyes bewildered as if ,hey had 
never seen anything before in ,heir lives. They were in fac, poor, negleCed 
childr en who had been reared in dark, decrepi, home wi.hou, any,hing ,o 
stim ula,e their minds. Anyone could have seen ,ha, ,hey were undernourished, 

buds that seemed never destined ,o bloom" (Momessori, 1936/!966, „ 115). 

„ was wi.hu, this context that McMillan and Montessori became champions of the 

poor and unfortunate children. 

Margaret McMi.lan and Maria Montessori lived and worked as contemporaries and 
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although we know tha, McMillan knew of Montessori's work, it is unc.ear as to whether or 
no, the two ever met to discuss their common interest, There was an age difference of ten 
years hetween them, Margaret having been born a decade preceding Montessorf s birth in 
1870 . When Montessori, aged thirty seven, opened the first Children's House in ,907, 
McMillan, then forty seven years o.d, was battling for school medica, inspections and one 
year later in ,908 opened a health clinic to serve unfortunate families. A review of 
McMillan's life and at least the first forty years of Montessori's hfe revea!s that in many 
ways these two extraordinary women were similar in character and shared common goals 
for improving the conditions of children living in poverty. 

Similarities in their personalities and character emerge from anecdotes of their 
childhood. Both women inherited a tradition of aiding humanity fallen victims to poverty 
and disease. 

McMillan's parents were Scottish; her father a member of the dan Macmillan whose 
family cres, displayed a two-handed sword symbolizing the obligation of successive 
generations to defend the unfortunate. Her biographer, Elizabeth Bradburn (1989), states 
that "even at an ear.y age Margaret seems to have reflected on some of the deeper 
questions of life such as suffering and the unequal distribution of wealth" (p. 8). Margaret 
herself said, "I was puzzled by God and Heaven, and He.l, and Death, and Sin. But 1 was 
a, s0 puzzled to know why some people were rich and others poor..." (Bradburn, ,989, p. 

8-9). 
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McMiUan's biographer and ionghme friend ,eUs about her parading the playgrounds a, 
schoo. with one or two like-minded, no doub. discussing some subject far beyond their 

years. One who knew her wrote: 

"Even in childhood people noticed and commented on her withdrawn, 
other-worldish air. This was perhaps partly occasioned by the deafness 
from which she suffered..And even when she regained her hearing, she 
never quite lost the habit of living apart" (Bradburn, 1989, p. 10). 
During Margaret's childhood, Sundays revolved around the church. They attended 
, he Free High Church which was a very livery institution with an ear open to the worlds 
needs. The congregation's benevolence and interest in other countries probably helped to 
develop her thoughts about her own responsibility towards those less fortunate than herself. 
Rita Kramer (1988), Montessori's biographer, writes .ha, Montessori "was expected to help 
her .ess fortunate neighbors, and had a daily quota of knitting to do for the poor" (p. 25). 

With regard to Montessori's personaiity, stories of her childhood suggest that she was 
a bit bossy and in.o.erant with her peers (Standing, 1984). She exuded self-confidence and 
wa s strong-willed. Montessori's foUowers tell of the time when Montessori was ten years 
o,d, she was seriou S ,y ill, bu, she told her anxious mother, "Do no, worry. Mother, 1 cannot 

w ♦ Hn« fKramer 1988 p 28). She had a voracious appetite for books 
die; 1 have too much to do (Kramer, ivoo, p. 

. • • u t h„r ctudi« As a voung child she was bossy and as a young 
and was enthusiastic about her studies, as a yuun fe 

qhp Prided to go on to a technical school rather than 
adult she became competitive. She decided to go ui 
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pursue dassica. studies Hke mos, young women that furthered their education. "She Knew 

th „ avoiding U. And she ehose i. to p.ease herself" (Kramer, 1988, p. 29). 

Montessori-s "se.f-confidence, her optimism, her interest in change, and her behef 
in the possibi.ity of effecting it were certain., formed by the interaction of her robust, 
aggressive conation and the chiid-rearing practices of her mother" writes her biographer 

(Kramer, 1988, p. 29). 

Bo* Montessori and McMii.an were excehen. students though they both commented 
lat er in Ufe that the method, ,f education they experienced taught them what schoo. shouid 

W ere with me and i, was ah beautif u>..." (Bradburn, 1989, p. 10). About her ,ater schoo.ing 
„ the Inverness Academy, McMiUan feh that girls at the academy were trained to be 

and * method so common in l,a,y and the overemphasis on « and repetition of 
disC rere facts was no, conducive to rea, .earning; Montessori referred to the repressive 
, yittB whe „ she Uicened the chi.dren to "butterflies mounted on pins, [are, fastened each 
t0 «, p.ace, the des, spreading the use.ess wings of barren and me.ning.ess snow.edge 
whi ch they have acquired" (Kramer, 1988, p. 95). Both women wou.d use these experiences 
t0 create methods of education that wou.d be more open enab.ing individual to exp.ore 
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their environment. 

Mon.essori "was tough, independent, and no, incUned to surrender to self-doubts. 
Self-direction, stubbornness, and intuitions that proved va.id as we., as origina, were 
chara cteris,ics that appeared ear.y in her Hfe and shaped her career" writes Kramer (1988, 
p. 45-46). 

Throughout McMillan's ehiidhood we ean see the development of religious training, 

love of nature, and concern for humanity. 

Neither McMillan nor Mon.essori chose early childhood education as their first 
caI eer McMillan embarked on a career as a governess, and taught EngUsh at a schoo, for 
^ in Geneva. She continued her own studies and was influenced by a Russ.an 
re vo.u,ion is , named Vera who changed Margaret not to concentrate on teaching the r,cb 

(Bradburn, p. 16). 

Margaret became restless with her Hfe and yearned to discover her life, direction. 
Me, an unsuccessfu. ,ove affair, the detai.s which have become buried in Victorian 

Farrington Clayton. was during this time that she had a dynamic religious experience and 
. new transforming friendship with God emerged. According to her biographer, EHzabeth 
Bradburn, "this renewed re.ationship is the key to an understanding of the rest of her hfe; 
the socia. work in which she ,a,er became invoived was cradled in if (Bradburn, p. ,7). 
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Margaret described the event to a friend in a letter: 

Then it came - the real event. Dear it is never an earthly even. a. alUone 
night - well if came. 1 know what are called the Invisible Powers, that they 
are near us a,., but reach ns I think only after suffering and prayer.... don't 
nnderstand much. Can explain nothing - only that beyond these voices there 
are others and the others matter most. And .he ordinary person can be great, 
powerful - all powerful if he can ge, tuned to be the Instrument of the Unseen. 
, go, only a little tuned, so very little..." (Bradburn, p. 17-18). 
Both women, although they read voraciously and were free thinkers in their youth, 
came to depend on their religious roots in adulthood. Margaret, religions experience 
scribed earlier occurred in ,889 when she was thirty nine. Montessori became more 

the nuns in a convent. Montessori believed that she had a mis-sion in life and although she 
W as no, a.ways certain of the results of her work and study, she prepared herself for an 
"unknown mission". 

Montessori began her prof— life as one of the first female doctors in Italy. 
She was particularly interested in children's disea.es and spent much of her time in the 

f ema,e doctor, Montessori told a reporter: , assure you that they ask for me, they wan, 
me The, know intuitively when someone really cares about them" (Kramer, 1988, p. 52). 
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One of her friends remarked that she had difficulty separating the nurse's duty front the 
doctor's. She consn.ted and prescribed as we., as nursed her patient and even if necessary 
cleaned things up and cooked a nourishing meal for them. 

Oenuine care and concern for less fortunate people is a thread that runs through 
^ Montessori, and McMillan's lives. Both women received letters from appreciative 
parents who fel, that they owed their children's lives to their efforts and attention. 

ind icates that McMillan visited one home three times a week for an entire year until the 
molh er was persuaded to allow her son to receive an operation to correct his cleft palette. 

Montessori and McMillan knew the importance of health in the lives of young 
chi ,dren As a member of the Bradford school board, McMillan (as early as 1896) fought 
{or s ch„o. meals, school baths, and medical inspections. Similarly, Montessori regarded the 

decried the importance of prevention rather than cure when discussing child health. 
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of exUUngsocia. — andtotocuseffom on preventing*™. She pointed toexamples 
, uc h as xl.chens offering the poor a wholesome diet and sanitary sheiter with the idea of 
preventing tuberculosis which she reminded her audience was in the iong run a more 
economic, expenditure of pnb.ic fund, than waiting to treat patients in the hosp.tal, 

the needs of children in the slums in London. 

As educators, both were significant influenced by Seguin, wor, McMi.ian had 

studi ed many different education, philosophies and methods, hut she was particularly 
.rawntowardsSeguin.SheemhracedhisviewthaftomaUethechddfeeithatheisioved, 

heginning" (Bradbum, ,98, p. 58). McMiUan advocated freer methods of teaching and as 
. member of the Bradford schoo, board, she collaborated with the headmistress of Be„e 
Vue Schoo, to conduct some experiments based upon Seguin, methods in ,8,6 before 
Montessori's experiments at the Children's House: 

■■,„ Be„e Vue Schoo,, Bradford, in the year 1896, , began, with the head- 
mistress, certain experiments, founded on the principles of Seguin...A very 
deliberate training of the basal sense of fouch was begun, by means of a 
«*, of materials of textures varying from the smoothes, satin to the rough 
surface of fretted wood. The children touched these with closed eyes; they 
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Finally stained canvas was stretched all round the rooms, tables, floor, any 
surface was made available for writing and drawing, and a color whee. and sca.es 
of colored paper were introduced, by means of tvhich the gradation and naming of 
color, wen, on apace. Needless to say, we had by this time found that the old 
furniture was impossible. All forms and desks were eschewed, and .he infant 
ro om furnished with tiny chairs with rounded backs and feather light table! 

.>,,, „w, «illness was a virtue, the children skipped 
Delivered from the notion that utter stiuness. 

about the room freely..." (Bradburn, 1989, p. 58-59). 
Montessori experimented with 8eguufs work as W e„ a, the Children's House creating 
materials for the children for what she called auto-education. 

Montessori brought plants and animals for the children to tend to themselves. 
Similariy, in the open-air nurseries, McMillan emphasized nature and carefully se.eceo 
p.ants ano herbs that would allow the children to experience the greatest variety in scents 
and smeils a, ,d tastes. As educators, the women emphasised freedom of movement and the 
imp o«ance of spontaneity, interest, and choice of activities. Both remained true to Segnrn's 
views on .oving and respecting children. The, also showed tremendous respect for the 

Montessori, biographer, Rita Kramer, states, "Bringing the parents of the sium 
sch ool life of their chrtdren -was an innovation. For working-class parents to be expected 
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t0 confer with their children's teachers abou, .heir children's education was revolutionary 
to ,,07" Kramer, 1988, p. 119). In 1918, when the Rache! McMiilan ope.-air nursery was 
opened, parents were involved in classes to learn more abou. ehild-rearing and home- 
tnaking and teachers were able to learn more from .he mothers abou. .he children they 
taught. For both McMillan and Montessori, .he school was a part of .he larger community. 
Both envisioned the school as the environment in which the transformation of humankind 
would be effected. 

Montessori and McMillan were exemplary child advocates. They utilized .heir 
ta.ents as writers and orators to champion their causes on behalf of little ones. 
Montessori was an eloquent speaker and attracted large audiences. 

"Everywhere, she spoke to capacity audiences, the halls always crowded with 
,he city's leading citizens, including most of the prominent women of the 
community. Newspapers gave advance news of her appearances and reported in 
detail on her talks, sometimes reprinting them in full. Everywhere the 
comments were the same - the audience had been completely won over by her 
youth, her beauty, her charm, her sincerity. It was sometimes hard to believe 
they were no. describing a diva of opera or .he stage. But there was always 
praise for the message as well as .he messenger. Reports of her effectiveness 
as a propagandist on behalf of causes for which she spoke also wen. into detail 
about the causes themselves. She had become a well-known personality aod the 
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public turned ou, ,o see and hear .he inning feminist cum physician, the "beautiful 
scholar" they had read about" (Kramer, 1988, p. 78-79). 

Likewise, McMillan often spoke «0 audiences of thousand. Her impassioned 
S peeches on education greatly moved her audiences. One eyewitness remarked: 

"When she stood up .0 speak it seemed that a holy calm pervaded the room. 
She had a lovely face. One never noticed her dress because her face and 
q uie, and still bearing held one's attention to her las. word" (Bradburn, ,989, p. 53). 
Another said: 

■People walked five or seven or more miles into Bradford to hear the speaker, 
Long before the scheduled time, .he hall was packed wi.h some 4,000 or more people 
when Margare, McMillan was due .0 be the speaker. A thrill of expectancy used to 

surge through .he hall. Of all the speakers, i. was she who lifted .ha, vas, 

audience to spiritual heights" (Bradburn, 1989, p. 53). 

McMillan and Mon.essori had profound influence on o.hers. As leaders, .hey 
displayed very differen. styles. McMillan encouraged her staff to share in the decision 
m aking process; she never treated them like puppets, they were more than colleagues, they 
were partners in a joint enterprise. Margaret's personality and commitment to hdp.ng 
children ignited and inspired her co-workers. It was Margaret's custom .0 initiate ideas bu, 
to include others in their execution. She trusted .eachers .0 .each well. "She saw .eachers 
a, discoverer, inven.ors, and improvers of methods" (Bradburn, 1989, p. 213). She was a 
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team player and never underestimated the potentiat of a group with a common aim. 

On the other hand, Montessori worked primarily without collaborators choosing to 

surround herself with .oya, followers without dissenting points of view. This is one of the 

m „s. drastic differences between the two women. McMillan was more democratic in her 

approach and Montessori tended to be an autocrat. 

Matina Horner, in the preface to Kramer's biography, reminds us that the story of 
a , ife -illuminates history, inspires by example, and fires the imagination to life's 
possibilities" and that reflecting upon "other people's experiences encourages us to persist, 
t0 face hardship, and to feel less a.one, Margaret McMillan and Maria Mon.esson, as 
champions of the poor, faced incredible changes as they attempted to meet the needs of 
rotten children yet they were successful. Their leadership and influence extended far 

we lean, from them and in what ways can their lives inform our own? 

Firsl and foremost, McMiUan and Montessori had a deep sense of commitment and 
. broad vision for the improvement of ah humanity through working with children in 
poverty McMillan is quoted as saying, "All children are mine". Montessori's ,ongtim= 
frie nd and biographer, E.M. Standing, wrote that Montessori's "mission in life had 

lhe worid, born and as yet unborn, to preach for their rights and their Hberation" (Standing, 
,084 p 61-62). McMillans biographer, Bradbum, writes. "For behind a„ her different 
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activities, including her schemes for young chUdren, stand her vision of a more ,ust, 
suitable and caring society, and her unswerving commitment to the creation of ,f 
(Bradburn, 1989, p. 226). Both women worked tireiess.y for chiidren; their pattern of work 
giving way to periods of extreme exhaustion followed hy renewed energy to continue the 
important work. 

Both women appeared to sustain their efforts through inner strength from spiritual 
power They had deep respect for human beings regardless of their social class and earthly 
position. They had little to.erance for rhetoric and challenged individuals and nations ahke 
to action. 

Tbere is much we can iearn from them as child advocates. They used their oratory 

if she wa, living today, she would have used the television to inform the pubiic of the perds 
of children living in poverty. In addition, they worked locahy while changing others to 
rep ,ica,e their effort, McMil.an initiated many .oca. efforts which were later used as 
models for like program, McMiilan and Montessori mingled with community leaders and 
WCT e comfortable with people regardless of their social Cass; they used their contacts to 
fund imponan, work for children. And although both women received opposition towards 
,heir ideas of healthcare and education for forgotten children, they remained undaunted. 
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The lives and work of Maria Montessori and Margaret McMillan offer inspiration, 
courage and hope for those of us that continue the fight against poverty amongst chUdren 
to this country. Their Uves chaUenge us as well. Margaret McMillan expected teacher, to 
have their eyes on .he future and be par, of a continuous upward movement in society. She 
remarked in 1907: 

-The classroom of today is no. the classroom of yes.erday. It is full of new 

lig h, - and of new shadows. As time goes on, some will make strange dis- . 

coveries. And some for the sake of comfort, may pull down .he blinds. 

But the brave will no. pull down the blinds. They will go on fearlessly to 
note conditions ■ to unearth the causes of defect, disease, suffering, and 
failure, to set these open to the sunshine of an enlightened public opinion, 
and to lay .he foundations of a happier order of social life, and a new era of 
human progress" (Bradburn, 1989, p. 235). 

Today one in four children live in poverty wi.hou. adequa.e food, Coming, and 
health care. Wi» we -pull down ,he blinds" or will we re-discover the power of me 
individual as exemplified by McMillan and .he young Monlessori and accept .heir chal.enge 
to ACTION? 
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